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The opinions expressed and statistics quoted by the writers of articles and papers 
appearing in Conservation of Life are the opinions and statistics of the authors only. 


THE MODERN CONCEPTION OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
' ADMINISTRATION 


By Cuas. J. Hastinecs, M.D., L.R.C.P.L., 
Medical Officer of Health, Toronto 


First ARTICLE 


HILE: there is an element of interest in connection with the 
history of public health administration, the development of pre- 
ventive medicine has been so slow and the consequent sacrifice 
of human life so great that, when we glance over the public health fields 
of the past, we see them densely studded with tombstones and monu- 
ments marking the graves of those whose lives have been sacrificed in 
the struggle with preventable diseases. It is true that for centuries some 
effort has been made along the lines of hygiene and sanitation. Under the 
Mosaic dispensation, provisions were made for the careful selection and 
preparation of foods; the segregation of those sick with communicable 
diseases; home sanitation and personal hygiene. Preventive medicine 
among the Greeks took more the form of physical culture, while the 
Romans had due regard for their sewage disposal and pure water supplies, 
as was manifested by the Cloaca Maxima and the aqueducts, both of 
which are still in use, though constructed B.C. Health physicians were 
appointed in Rome, about 495 B.C., to look after the public health in 
the districts assigned them. These were probably the first medical 
officers of health on record. The first health officer in the British Empire 
was not appointed until 1847. ‘ 
I presume there never was.a time in the history of the world in 
which human life and human efficiency were held at as high a premium 
as at the present. Every nation, in time of war especially, expects every 
man to do his duty, but whether or not they will be in a physical con- 
dition to do their duty, depends in a great measure on whether or not 
that nation has done its duty by them in early childhood. In glancing 
over the history of the past, one is impressed by the fact that nothing but 
a calamity or impending calamity will arouse mankind, individually or 
collectively, to a sense of their duty to their fellow men. Every nation 
engaged in the present conflict has had this forcibly impressed on it by 
the appalling number that had to be rejected as unfit for military service. 


THE SUPERSTITIONS OF EARLY TIMES 


Preventive medicine received a lamentable setback in the early part 
of the Christian era due to the superstitions and doctrinal delusions 
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that disease and pestilence were the result of a visitation of divine wrath, 
in consequence of which their energies were diverted from sanitation and 
preventive measures generally’to the building of hospitals and other pro- 
visions for the care of the sick, so that even in the medieval ages the 
general unsanitary conditions of London were a reflection on the intelli- 
gence of her people. It was no doubt this that Ruskin had in mind when, 
years ago, in referring to public health administration, he said ‘‘Any 
interference which tends to reform and protect the health of the masses 
is viewed by them as an unwarranted interference with their vested 
rights in inevitable disease and death.” One naturally sympathizes with 
people so primitive and so supertitious, but, after a brief investigation 
into present day methods of public health administration, we might with 
‘advantage conserve some of our sympathies until we have, in the light 
of present knowledge, analysed more carefully present methods of public 
health administration; and then decide how far we are removed from 
those superstitions—what advances we have made. 


Economic ImporTANCE oF CONSERVATION OF LIFE 


Preventive medicine has dragged its slow length along down through 
the centuries until the discovery and acceptance of the germ origin of 
disease. Governments are annually spending tens of thousands in the 
conservation of forests, mines, fisheries and various other industries, and 
advisedly so, but while doing this why not devote a proportionate 
amount at least to the conserving of the men and women for whose 
benefit these other conservation efforts are made. The great difficulty 
in the past has been the absence of monetary value placed on human life. 
A deputation waited upon the United States Congress’ a few years ago 
endeavoring to obtain financial assistance for the prevention of the 
spread of communicable diseases. A member of Congress informed them, 
in terms of sarcasm and disgust with his government, that they would 
have to have an epidemic that would kill off about 40,000 of their 
citizens before they could hope to get help from the government. One 
reason why advances in preventive medicine have been so slow in that 
prevention lacks dramatic interest. It lacks those tragic characteristics 
which always appeal to the masses. 


In the United States and Canada there has been an awakening, 
but, although all have been more or less aroused, great masses are still 
sitting massaging their heads. It is gratifying, nevertheless, to know that 
they are awake, and while there is evidence that through the mist and 
haze they can see the grey dawn of the health age, yet there are lingering © 
somewhere in their grey matter remnants of the deep impressions of the 


not far distant past when sickness and death were looked upon as a 
dispensation of Providence. 


‘ e,e - 
‘New conditions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient forms uncouth.” 


Rarely does one find a more fitting application for those lines of Lowell 
than in the solution of the problems of preventive medicine, in the light 
of our present knowledge of the cause of communicable and preventable 
diseases and the means by which they are transmitted from one person to 
another. 


CONSERVATION “OF EIFE: 


On this continent exponents of preventive medicine have recognized 
the handwriting on the wall and are looking and hoping for a national 
organization of health, in order that we may efficiently accomplish in 
the future that which we have in a sense only been touching the fringe of 
in the past. But this cannot be accomplished without the expenditure of 
large sums of money and, in order to obtain this money, we must be in a 
position to show that the expenditure is warranted. Gladstone once said: 
—“In the health of the people lies the strength-of the nation.’’ It is a 
recognized fact that on the efficient solution of the problems of public 
health depends the comfort and prosperity of our people and the future 
greatness of our nations. But, unfortunately, our civilization has not 
sufficiently advanced for us to appeal for this on humane grounds alone, 
therefore, we have to present the economic side of the problem in cold 
figures of dollars and cents. For this purpose probably the most valuable 
and most reliable records we have are contained in the Report of the 
Committee of One Hundred on National Health, dealing with the national 
vitality and setting forth its waste and conservation, as prepared by 
Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale. From this report we learn that there are 
3,000,000 persons in the United States at all times suffering from some 
form of sickness (equal to approximately 300,000 in Canada), of whom’ 
about 1,100,000 are in the working period of life, three-quarters being 
actual workers, who must lose at least $700 per year, making an aggregate 
loss from illness of $550,000,000. The expense of medicine, medical 
attendance, extra foods, etc., would equal this amount, thus we have the 
total cost of illness as approximately $1,100,000,000, of which it is 
assumed that at least one-half is preventable. The annual loss from 
preventable deaths has been conservatively estimated at $1,100,000,000. 
If to this we add the $550,000,000 loss from preventable sickness, we 
have a total of $1,650,000,000 as the approximate annual monetary loss. 
to these two nations from preventable sickness and death, and these 
figurés are considered by practical and reliable authorities as extremely 
conservative. Furthermore, no attempt is made here at estimating the 
loss from the after effects of many of these diseases, that ofttimes 
handicap the victim for the balance of his life. No attempt is made to 
estimate what this enormous amount means in human blood, in agony, 
pain, sorrow and tears; nor to assess the loss to the children that are left 
fatherless and motherless. As Prof. Fisher expresses it, ‘Poverty and 
\disease are twin evils, and each plays into the hands of the other, and 
from each or both spring vice and crime.”’ 

Of the 690,000 who die annually in Canada and the United States 
from preventable disease, a fitting epitaph for a large percentage would 
be—‘‘Poisoned by sewage-polluted water’’; for a still larger percentage 
the “Poisoned by milk,’ and for a still greater number “Victims of the 
white plague” resulting from poverty and ignorance. 

Of the $1,650,000,000 loss to these nations, over $250,000,000 are 
expended on medical attendance and medicine in endeavoring to cure 
diseases that never should have occurred. The United States and Canada 
are squandering $200,000,000 annually on patent medicines, and less 
than $5,000,000 on public health and prevention, of disease—they are 
only tinkering with the problem. I venture to say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that, if the amount of money spent in the attempt to cure 
diseases that should never have occurred, plus the amount spent annually 
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on patent medicines, was spent in the organization and administration 
of a national army of health, in less than one decade preventable diseases 
would be prevented. 

These are hard facts, referring only to the monetary loss. They are 
black clouds, but it is gratifying to see evidences of clearing all around the 
horizon, revealing the dawn of the health era, when the money that is. 
now being squandered in endeavoring to cure diseases that never should 
have occurred will be spent on their prevention. Pasteur assured us. 
years ago that it is within the power of man to rid himself of every para- 
sitic disease. This can only be hoped for by means of efficient appro- 
priation, efficient organization and efficient administration. In an address. 
before the British Medical Association some seven or eight years ago,,. 
Sir James Barr stated that if the people were but alive to their own 
interests they would pay medical men more liberally for directing them: 
in the paths of truths and in the way of health, rather than for treating 
them for diseases which, if properly guided, they would never have had. 
If the money now spent for treatment of disease was directed to the pre- 
servation of health, our hospitals and almshouses would not be half 


filled; and, I may add, our empty isolation hospitals would stand as 
monuments to the national somnolence of the past. 


SUGGESTED READJUSTMENT oF Duties oF PuBLIC HEALTH 
DEPARTMENTS 


It is fitting, however, that, while waiting and working for that 
altruism—a national health organization—we examine our methods of 
health administration, and in doing so, we will find we have been doing: 
things in the past which we might well have left undone, and, by careful: 
elimination, we may relieve our departments of much expenditure that 
can be used to better advantage along other lines of action. This is: 
imperative, in view of the fact that the inadequacy of public health work. 
in many states, provinces and cities is due to inadequate appropriations,. 
a large portion of which is often expended on what might better be 
termed the esthetic side of public health work, and which has little or 
no direct bearing on the cause or prevention of disease. For instance, 
many departments of health are burdened with street cleaning, garbage 


collection and disposal, plumbing and drain inspection, sewage disposal 
and water purification. 


Tue Basis or ScrentTIFIC HEALTH WoRK 


The first advance made in scientific public health work was based 
on the germ origin of disease, and a still further advance has been brought 
about by a more accurate knowledge of the sources and modes of in- 
fection. It is now pretty generally conceded by laboratory workers that 
disease-producing germs do not live long outside of the body, especially 
if dried and exposed to the air and sunshine, and even those that survive 
become so attenuated as to constitute a minor source of danger. It will 
take some time, however, to eradicate the erroneous conception of the 
causes of disease, and how diseases are contracted. No health authority 
at the present time thinks for a moment that diptheria, scarlet fever, 
measles, whooping-cough or typhoid fever are contracted from street 
dusts, nor are any of our communicable diseases likely to be traced 
directly to the conditions of our streets. It was thought at one time that 
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poleo-myelitis was contracted from dust, but this is now a disputed 
question. 


There is, however, an element of danger from dust that cannot be 
ignored by the sanitarian, and that is the irritation produced in the 
mucous membrane of the nose and throat by particles of grit in the dust 
inhaled. For instance, it is now generally known that a certain per- 
centage of the citizens in every community are carrying the germs of 
diphtheria, pneumonia, influenza, and, no doubt scarlet fever and other 
communicable diseases in their mouths, noses and throats. Nature has 
provided a mucous membrane which, when healthy and unbroken, is a 
protection against these invading germs. However, the irritation or 
breaking of this protection by particles of grit may open up channels for 
infection. Thus it is more likely that the infection that occurs, which 
seems traceable to dust, is due rather to the germs already existing in 
our respiratory tract, and against which we were properly protected 
until the channels of infection were opened by the irritation produced 
by the inhalation of dust. 


To what extent tuberculosis is carried by dust, if at all, is not known. 
However, the division of tuberculosis of any well organized department 
of health, by rounding up the active and advanced cases, and seeing that 
they are properly quarantined and educated as regards the dangers from 
ee penecratoyy is the efficient and economical means for eliminating this 

anger. 


. I do not wish to be misunderstood, however, as minimizing the 
importance of a proper system of street cleaning. In my judgment, it is 
the duty of every municipality to keep its streets clean.and as free from 
dust as possible, in the interests of the comfort and convenience of the 
citizens; but the department of health should not be burdened with this | 
expense or its administration. The same is true of garbage collection and 
disposal. Practically the only bearing that garbage has on public health 
is that it affords a breeding place for flies; but for comfort and con- 
venience, and the moral effect from the standpoint of cleanliness, it must 
be properly cared-for—but not by the department of health. The same 
applies in a great measure to plumbing and drain inspection. Here, 
however, we have a much greater and more firmly fixed popular pre- 
judice to overcome. Occasionally one gets a report, even from the old 
family physician, where two or three cases of scarlet fever, diphtheria, or 
typhoid fever occur in the same house, that the department had better 
have a smoke test put on, as sewer gas is probably responsible for the 
Cases. 
INCONSISTENCY IN PuBLic HEALTH WorK 


In this connection, one of the most glaring inconsistencies in public 
health work has existed for years. Municipalities have enacted most 
rigid plumbing by-laws to safeguard against leaks of sewer gas, while at 
the same time pouring the sewage from which this gas emanates into the 
body of water from which they subsequently take their water supply. 
Plumbing by-laws are very important, as are all building by-laws, but 
departments of health should not be burdened with their administration. 
This should rather constitute a part of the duties of the department of 
architects and buildings. However, all building and plumbing by-laws 
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should be submitted to the medical health officer for ratification. A much 
greater source of danger is the small leaks of illuminating gas, yet few 
cities have efficient by-laws governing the installation and inspection 
of gas supplies. 

Sewage purification and disposal and water purification are engineer- 
ing problems, but should be installed under the supervision of, and 
subject to the approval of, the medical officer of health, and the efficiency 
of the plants should be determined by the laboratories of the department 
of health. But the administration of these plants should not be a part of 
the work of the department of health, nor should it be burdened with 
this expense. 

It must be apparent that if any of the foregoing be not properly 
administered, they will constitute a nuisance, and the department of 
health, in the discharge of its duties, will require of the head of the 
department that is responsible that these nuisances be abated. Having, 
therefore, relieved our departments of the expense and burden of ad- 
ministering these problems, we can direct our entire attention to the real 
problems in the Prevention and control of preventable disease. 

Municipalities have for years recognized their obligations to en- 
deavor to control and render safe their water supplies and have expended 

millions of dollars, in doing so—and advisedly so—but it is only within 
the past few years that municipalities have made appropriations to safe- 
rake their public milk supplies—and yet I do not hesitate to say that 
(oF every case of sickness or death caused by impure water, there are 
rom ten to fifteen caused by impure milk. As Prof. Roseneau has 
pointed out “Impure milk is responsible for more sickness and death 
than all other foods combined”’—including water. 
: We have been talking and writing for years of preventable diseases. 
= aarp we are now developing an enlightened public who will 
emand, if these diseases are preventable, that they be prevented. 


z A second article on this subject dealing with industrial hygiene, 
ousing, etc., will appear in the next issue of CoNSERVATION OF LIFE. 


CONFERENCE ON URBAN AND RURAL DEVELOP- 
MENT IN CANADA 


Tie second annual conference of the Dominion Civic Improvement 
League was held in Winnipeg on the 28th, 29th and 30th of May 

last, under the auspices of the Dominion Civic Improvement 
League and the Civic Improvement League, Women’s Civic League, 
Citizens’ Research League, Board of Trade, Rotary Club, Manitoba 
Association of Architects, Retail Merchants’ Association, Industrial 
Bureau, and allied organizations of Winnipeg. 

Although unfortunately marred by the unavoidable absence of the 
Chairman, Sir John Willison, of Toronto, the conference was a great 
success and did much to stimulate public interest in the broad aspects 
of municipal affairs and land development in Western Canada. 

All the provinces in the Dominion were represented, among those 
present from distant points being the Marchioness of Aberdeen; Ald. 
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Owen, Vancouver, B.C.,; Commissioner F. M. Black, Edmonton, Alta.; 
F. A. Covert, Montreal, Que.; W. F. Burditt, St. John, N.B.; Nelson 
Rattenbury, Charlottetown, P.E.I., and Ald. Kelly, Halifax, N.S., 
together with a large number of representatives from Ontario, Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba. 

Among the municipalities represented, in addition to Winnipeg, 
were Medicine Hat, New Westminster, Victoria, Charleswood, Spring- 
field, Gimli, Carman, Dauphin, East St. Paul, Grey, Portage la Prairie, 
St. Vital, High Bluff, Hanover, Manitou, St. Boniface, Montcalm, 
Oakville, Souris, Peguis, Selkirk, Daly, St. Clements, Rockwood, 
Franklin, Richland, Clanwilliam, Ritchot, London, Keewatin, Fort 
Frances, Port Arthur, Moose Jaw, Melville, Glenavon, Regina, Strass- 
burg, Saskatoon, Swift Current, Whitemouth, Yorkton, Assiniboia, 
Gull Lake, Wordsworth. 

The following organizations and societies were also represented by 
delegates: Congregational Union of Canada, Winnipeg Real Estate 
Exchange, Direct Legislation League, Canadian Westinghouse Co., 
' Retail Merchants’ Association, Women’s Civic League, Canadian 
Credit Men’s Association, Citizens’ Research League, Life Underwriters’ 
Association, Winnipeg Printers’ Board of Trade, Immigration and 
Colonization Society of Manitoba, Canadian Society of Civil Engineers, 
Greater Winnipeg Plan Commission, Local Council of Women, Winnipeg 
Presbytery, Manitoba Association of Architects, Water Works Com- 
mission, Winnipeg Industrial Bureau, Social Service Council of Mani- 
toba, Retail Merchants’ Association of Manitoba, Social Welfare Com- 
mission, The Western Art Association, Land Values Taxation League, 
Winnipeg. 

OPENING OF CONFERENCE 


The conference was opened on the morning of May 28, at 10.30, 
Mr. G. W. Markle, president of the Winnipeg Civic Improvement 
League, presiding. Among those on the platform were Sir James Aikins, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba; Hon. T. H. Johnson, Acting Premier; 
Controller Cockburn, Acting Mayor of Winnipeg; Dr. J. W. Robertson, 
C.M.G., and Mr. James White, of the Commission of Conservation, and 
one delegate from each of the nine provinces. 

Letters of regret were read from Sir John Willison, Sir Clifford 
Sifton and Mr. G. F. Benson, of the Montreal Board of Trade. 

Sir James Aikins, in opening the conference and welcoming the 
delegates, said that Winnipeg was pressing towards better things in 
civic affairs. He appealed for a union of the east and west. Hon. T. H. 
Johnson congratulated the conference on its objects and expressed the 
view that the people would prize their citizenship more in the future 
than in the past. Acting Mayor Controller Cockburn gave the delegates 
a hearty welcome on behalf of the city. Dr. J. W. Robertson, in replying, 
paid a special tribute to Winnipeg and its officials for their progressive 
spirit and their splendid examples of development. 

Hon. J. W. Armstrong, Municipal Commissioner of Manitoba, 
opened the conference sessions by presenting a paper on “Municipal 
Problems in the Western Provinces.”’ A discussion was then taken up by 
Mr. J. N. Bayne, Deputy Minister of Municipal Affairs for Saskatche- 
wan, and other delegates. 


. 
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An informal luncheon was held at the Fort Garry hotel, followed by 
a discussion on the problem of the returned soldiers. Dr. J. W. Robert- 
son presided, and an interesting exchange of views took place. The 
discussion was adjourned until the following day. 


SECOND SEssION—At the second formal session of the conference, 
at which Commissioner R. D. Waugh, Ex-Mayor of Winnipeg, acted as 
chairman, papers were presented by Dr. Horace L. Brittain, director of 
the Bureau of Municipal Research, Toronto, and Commissioner C. J. 
Yorath, Saskatoon, on the subject of ‘‘Municipal Finance and Adminis- 
tration.’”’ These papers presented the views of two of the best informed 
municipal students in the east and west of Canada, respectively. They 
were followed by a paper on “‘Municipal and Vital Statistics,”’ prepared 
by Mr. R. H. Coats, Dominion Statistician. Mr. S. R. Tarr, president 
of the Citizens’ Research League, opened the discussion on the papers. 

THIRD SEss1on—In the evening an informal reception and supper 
was held at the Royal Alexandra hotel, at which Mr. G. W. Markle 
presided. A number of interesting addresses were delivered on subjects 
relating to civic improvement and the need for greater food production. 
The Marchioness of Aberdeen gave an address on “Ireland’s Contri- 
bution to the War,” and referred to the planning and housing conditions 
in the city of Dublin. Mrs. Adam Shortt spoke on ‘The Conservation of 
Food Supplies,” and Mr. G. Frank Beer on “The Necessity for Applying 

Business Methods to the Carrying on of Public Affairs.’” Among the 
ernet speakers were Ald. Kelly, Halifax, N.S. ; Mr. Gordon Philip, 
Seon aa deen ee. Cinematograph views of water- 
men i 7 7 
daring 4he evening: p Sin Quebec and Manitoba were shown 

FourtH Srssion—The fourth session was opened on Tuesday 
morning, under the chairmanship of Hon. Valentine Winkler, Minister 
of Agriculture. In a brief address he spoke of the need of scientific 
organization of agriculture. Dr. J. W. Robertson and Mr. J. W. Dafoe, 
editor of _the Manitoba Free Press, spoke on ‘‘Rural Production and 
Distribution.” Papers were then presented by Mr. W. F. Burditt, 
chairman of the St. John Town Planning Commission, and Mr. Thomas 
Adams on the subject of “Planning and Development of Rural and 
Urban Land.” 

The discussion on the problem of the returned soldiers, which took 
place at the luncheon at the Fort Garry hotel, was resumed. The chair 
was occupied by Mr. Thomas Adams, and a large number of represent- 
pbs from different parts of the Dominion took part in the five-minute 

iscussions. 


ANNUAL MEETING oF LEAGUE 


At the close of the discussions the meeting resolved itself into the 
annual meeting of the Dominion Civic Improvement League, and the 
following resolutions were passed, to be transmitted to the Dominion 
Council of the League: 


1. “Whereas, the present method of planning, dividing and settling land in Canada 

for agricultural purposes has not met with that measure of success which might be ex- 
ected, having regard to the great natural advantages possessed by the Dominion, the 
eague again endorses its previous resolution to recommend the Federal and Provincial 
governments to make a complete survey and investigation into the problem of rural 
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development; to consider a more scientific method of laying out the land so as to en- 
courage the settlement of lands near to existing means of communication, and secure 
closer settlement of the population, more co-operation among farmers, and better 
facilities for transportation, education and social intercourse. . 

“In view of the conditions likely to arise after the war, and in connection with the 
return of soldiers from the front, the League desires especially to direct attention to the 
need of this problem being dealt with in the immediate future.” 


2. ‘‘That the League again directs attention to the want of economy and efficiency 
in municipal government which in their opinion is not due to any absence of adminis- 
trative ability or executive skill in the Dominion, but tothe lack of proper means of 
educating and informing public opinion, of co-operation between the provinces and 
municipalities, and of co-ordinated and skilled provincial departments dealing with 
municipal affairs and capable of advising and assisting local administration.” 


3. ‘That the system of registration of voters and election of representatives in all 
forms of government needs revision and that the Dominion Council of the League be 


requested to place the question of proportional representation on the agenda for dis- 
cussion at the next annual conference.” 


4. “That the teaching of citizenship in the schools be urged as of vital necessity to 
secure a better informed and wisely directed public opinion on civic problems.” 


5. ‘‘Whereas, there is at present no uniform system of municipal accounting and 
reporting in Canada,’and, whereas, the benefit of such for mutual help, information 
and guidance are incalculable, therefore, be it resolved, that this convention place itself 
on record as favouring such uniformity and lend its moral support to the Union of 
Canadian Municipalities which is already engaged in advancing this principle.” 


6. ‘“Fhat the Provincial governments be urged to pass planning and develop- 


ment acts in all the provinces so as to secure that land will be laid out for purposes of 
economic use, health, convenience and amenity.” 


7. ‘‘Whereas, in any system dealing with employment, public employment offices 
under the direction of government are essential, and whereas the larger the territory 
organized, and, consequently, the greater the number of occupations concerned, the 
more easily can problems of employment be dealt with; therefore, be it resolved that:— 

“It is urgently desirable that every province in Canada immediately organize— 


if it has not already done so—a nucleus of an employment office system which may be 
developed as requirements demand; 


“That these provincial systems should be uniform and that mzasures be provided 
for close inter-provincial co-operation; and 


“That this co-operation be effected throu 


a i on gh a Federal Bureau to be established in 
connection with the Dominion Department of Labour.” 


8. (a) ‘‘Whereas, there is need for more efficient and uniform legislation and 
administration relating to vital statistics in Canada, under which each province shall 
compile its statistics to enable comparisons to be made between the different provinces, 
as well as internationally, and 

“Whereas, the minimum standard for collecting vital statistics should at least be 
equal to that adopted by Australia and the United States, and 

“Whereas, public health problems, immigration and knowledge of the man power 
of the country cannot be studied without the aid of accurate statistical information; 

“Be it resolved that the Census and Statistics Office at Ottawa be congratulated 
on the steps it is taking to improve the methods of collecting vital statistics and that 
the, said office and Provincial governments be memorialized regarding the urgency of 
further measures being taken to collect more accurate and comprehensive data regarding 
vital conditions. 

(b) ‘“‘Whereas, there is no satisfactory system of collecting and tabulating muni- 
cipal statistics in Canadian provinces and the municipalities within each province have 
sometimes radically different standards, and 

“Whereas, municipal expansion is proceeding and municipal expenditure increasing 
at a rapid rate in Canada, and municipalities are unable to get the advantage of any 
comparative study of municipal developments and statistics; 

“Be it resolved that the Dominion Government be urged to institute a Federal 
system of municipal statistics in co-operation with the municipal departments, bu- 
reaus, or branches, of the Provincial governments. 


9.. “Whereas, the problem of returned soldiers is of pressing national importance 
and should be dealt with independently of the problem of land settlement, and 
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“Whereas, the organization of effective means of educating ex-service men to the 
class of industries for which their inclination and ability will suit them, other than those 
who are disabled and who are therefore being taken care of by the Hospitals Com- 
mission, requires the attention of a skilled and non-political federal commission acting 
in co-operation with the provinces and municipalities, and 

““Whareas, land settlement should not be forced or artificially stimulated in the sole 
interest of disposing of lands or increasing rural population, and 

‘Whereas, the establishment of any colonies or the promotion of any system of 
land settlement should be carried out on scientific lines and with due regard to the 
economic use of the land, so as to secure the facilities necessary for increasing pro- 
duction in all classes of industry, including manufacture and agriculture, and 

“Whereas, there is need for an elaborate survey and inventory of land resources 
and the preparation of complete topographical maps of land in Canada, the opportunity 
should be taken to employ those ex-soldiers who have suitable training for this purpose 
to make a survey of these resources and prepare the necessary maps. 

“Be it resolved that the attention of the Dominion and Provincial governments be 
drawn to the importance of these matters, notwithstanding the work that is already 
being .accomplished by the Dominion Government through the Soldiers’ Aid 
Commission.” - 

- 10. “That the League records its adherence to its previous resolution in favour of 
better leagues to control immigration, to improve civil service standards and to form a 
Dominion department of public health.” 
at In accordance with the suggestion made by Mrs. John Dick, of the 

one s Civic League, it was resolved that a resolution with reference 
to f e financial care of disabled soldiers should be drafted by Mrs. Dick 

_ an We uemucted to the Dominion Council for consideration. : 
ee n peooet was presented from the Vancouver City Council 

: eae the Conference to meet in British Columbia in 1918. The invi- 
of Heak Sint supported by Ald. Owen, Chairman of the Board 
oveia” oO : ancouver. Mr. F. A. Covert, of Montreal, suggested that 
ane fen pti should probably be held in the east, preferably in 
Be eaiiocd rovinces, and the invitation of the Vancouver Council 
a B e 2: 919. It was decided to leave the matter with the Domin- 
ro ee oui to the recommendation of the meeting that the 
ee con pees be held in British Columbia and the Maritime 
ey ces in the most convenient order and subject to an invitation 

ae pecaved from the Maritime Provinces. 
Coane ee western representatives were added to the Dominion 
Edmo es 1S ivic Improvement League: Commissioner F. M. Black, 
ae : ate ta.; Mr. G. W. Markle, Winnipeg; Commissioner C. J. 
DD »2as tee Ald. Owen, Vancouver, and Mrs. H. Day, Victoria. 
pee the afternoon visitors were driven round the city parks and 
ao. ba Shona of a number of the business men of the city. 
nna € closing session was held at 8 p.m. and consisted of a joint meet- 
De Seine the Dominion League and the National Council of Women. 
Col G J. ouglas, Winnipeg, presided and addresses were given by 
ol. G. G. Nasmith, C.M.G., Toronto, and Dr. Helen MacMurchy, 
Toronto, on public health problems. The Marchioness of Aberdeen, 
Dr. R. M. Fraser, Mrs. Smillie, Ottawa, Mrs. Murray, Halifax, and Mr. 
Covert, Montreal, took part in the discussion. 

On Wednesday, the 30th May, the delegates to the Dominion 
League Conference and the National Council of Women’s annual 
meeting, together with a number of Winnipeg residents, made an all-day 
trip to the construction works of the new water system for Greater 
Winnipeg, by kind invitation of the Winnipeg Water Works Commission. 
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The key-note of the conference was conservation of life and natural 
resources. The papers presented on the different subjects were of , 
unusually high merit. 

The local arrangements for the conference were admirably carried 
out by Mr. G. W. Markle, president of the Winnipeg League, in co- 
operation with Commissioner R. D. Waugh, and other leading citizens, 
and with the executive assistance of Mr. J. H. Curle, the Local Secretary. 

Considering that the conference was held during a difficult time and 
in the midst of a great war it is surprising that it was so successful and 
well attended, and this result is mostly due to the efforts of the Local 
Committee and those who co-operated with them. 


A full report of the Conference proceedings will be published in 
due course. 5 


MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS IN WESTERN PROVINCES 


BY 


Hon. J. W. ARMSTRONG 
Municipal Commissioner of Manitoba* 


i HE Canadian municipality is the civic unit into which the prov- 
inces are divided and, in common with the provincial and Domin- 
ion representative bodies, enjoys the right, through its elected 

council, to pass legislation, possesses executive and administrative 

authority and performs an important part in determining the character 

-of our national life. y 
While the municipality is a creation of the Provincial Government, 

and its authority may be limited by that body at will, there ia a fixed, 
unwritten understanding that the municipality shall be given as its 
‘sphere of action, control of all matters that are of such a local nature 
that they can be successfully dealt with by its own organization. It is 
essentially the people’s government; in its modern form was born with 
democracy, and its authority has been extended with the enlargement of 
the privileges of the people to participate more and more in matters of 
government. : 

We recognize two phases of municipal authority: The one, in which 
the municipality acts independently. The council enacts and administers 
its own by-laws, guided only by the dictates of its own judgment, and 
fully manages a large portion of its receipts and expenditures, amounting 
in the Prairie Provinces to $27,000,000 annually, while the expenditure 
by the Provincial Governments of these provinces is little more than 
half this sum. Secondly, the municipality acts dependently on a depart- 
ment of the Provincial Government in a large and growing number of 
-questions in which the control and supervision is retained by the depart- 
ment, and the council is given jurisdiction in the local administration 
of the Act. 

This practice of delegating executive and administrative authority 
to the municipality is a most satisfactory way of suiting legislation to the 


*Paper read at the National Conference of the Civic Improvement League 
“Canada, held at Winnipeg, May 28-30, 1917. 
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varied conditions that naturally exist in any province, and enables a 
happy solution of many vexed questions, that are viewed from as many 
different angles as there are effects to be produced by their enforcement. 
A large field is covered by this class of provincial statutes, and includes 
laws on education, public improvements, public health, social welfare, 
those relating to hospitals, administration of justice, town planning and 
hotel accommodation, and the large subject of public utilities, always a 
live question in this city, is just waiting a favourable opportunity to 
present its claim for, consideration. 

It is only when we contemplate the great range of subjects covered 
by the administration by municipalities, all of which intimately touch 
the home life of the people and require to be moulded to meet success- 
fully the diversified conditions that exist in these western provinces, 
that we fully realize to what extent the physical, moral and intellectual 
well-being of our population, especially in the rural districts, depends 
upon the character of the government these organizations are able to 
furnish. 

Every one of these departments presents its own problem, to all 
municipalities, where jurisdiction is given. We meet them in their 
normal ee in the well populated areas of the west, and we meet them 

eir abnormal and purely western shape in. the districts that are 


not yet well enough settled to admit of i i 
municipal machinery. efficient management by ordinary 


_ The former class are examples of efficient and up-to-date admin- 
eae : Fired with youghful enterprise and aribitinn. they adopt the 
latest met ods of procedure and take advantage of every opportunity to 
improve conditions in every department. They readily receive sugges- 
Noire from ue eminent authorities on municipal matters, who meet them 
eae Seas conventions, and from other available sources, carefully 
SGieiacl he ea a ae which are regularly incorporated into the 

ae RS a c Sie cep the law in good form. Care is exercised in 
p a‘ g ave ified officials in charge of the executive end of the work, 
and altogether these organizations will compare favourably with the 
most advanced rural municipalities in the older provinces of Canada. 


In the latter class, we meet a different situation. Here the lack of 
continuity of settlement interferes with the efficient work of the ma- 
chinery, and _westernizes all municipal questions. With true western 
spirit, these new municipalities are bravely, and with a degree of success, 
dealing with their local problems, that on this account are beset with 
unusual: difficulties which happily, however, lessen automatically with 
the increase in population. 


Over a large part of the Prairie Provinces a considerable percentage 
of unoccupied and non-producing good land is interspersed in the settled 
districts. They are not unoccupied because they are not fit for settlement, 
but because their productive possibilities have made them a most 
attractive field for investment, and led to their alienation from the 
Crown, with the expectation of profit-making in the transaction. 


The settlement of these vacant lands is the greatest material 
blessing that could be bestowed upon Canada, and the West in par- 
ticular, and next to this might be considered the extension of our settle- 
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ment boundaries, under guidance, beyond the present frontiers. It con- 
stitutes our most important and practical western problem. 

It is not an exclusively municipal problem. Few problems are, and 
there are few questions before any branch of government that do not 
affect the municipality in their administration to a greater or less degree. 


Populate these lands and every institution of government will in a 
large measure, become effective. The full benefit of our elementary 
educational system will reach every home. The Board of Health will be 
able to extend its assistance and instruction on sanitation to every 
locality. Hospital treatment and the service of trained nurses will be 
available wherever required. An opportunity to develop the higher 
faculties of the mind will be afforded through an elevating community 
life. Goods roads and easy transportation for farm produce will be 
accomplished with comparative ease. No district will be without modern 
telephone communication. Hydro-electric energy for the rural districts 
will be soon realized, and every phase of municipal life will be thoroughly 
enjoyed. While endeavouring to accomplish these civic advantages 
through settlement of our vacant lands, soldiers and others released 
from war activities are at the same time being provided for. It is by no 
. means too early to make preparations in this direction. 

Already the minds of all loyal citizens, who share in the responsi- 
bility felt for adjusting conditions after the war closes, are endeavouring 
to shape a ‘‘modus operandi” that will reduce to a minimum the un- 
balanced state of things that, economically speaking, must follow the 
disbanding of large armies of soldiers, and setting free as many more who 
are now engaged in the munition factories, and other employments 
attendant on the activities of the nations engaged in this gigantic 
struggle. To pass from the high strung equilibrium of all the forces at 
the nations’ disposal attained as a result of these years of earnest appli- 
cation by the best heads of the warring nations, to a balanced con- 
dition of society, will be an enormous task. The transition, however, 
must be made and the preparation for and the execution of the work 
requires so surely and extensively the active co-operation of all govern- 
ments, municipal and otherwise, that next to contributing to the success- 
ful prosecution of the war for the full period of its operation, adjust- 
ment of conditions after its close is the commanding question. 


Whatever character the adjustment may assume, the expansion of 
agriculture will enter in as a large factor. In Canada, the replacement 
of the losses sustained by the war must come, from this industry, as our 
principal source of wealth. This unoccupied territory offers almost 
unlimited and ready-made opportunities for the great numbers of men, 
who will be relieved from their present duties, to at once step into pro- 
ductive employment; while any other extensive opportunity in the form 
of industry requires to be created. The settlement of the land increases 
the consuming population and widens the market for manufactured 
goods of all kinds. The first economical effect, therefore, will be a 
balance between supply and demand in food stuffs, a most desirable 
condition to create. The second and certain effect will be seen in the 
increased activity on the part of the manufacturing industries already 
in operation, and the construction of new plants.to meet the increased 
demand the larger population will make upon their output. 
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It is self-evident that since our market for manufactured goods is 
confined to our own country, and our farm products permitted to seek 
the need for them the world over, that our agricultural expansion must 
precede the establishment of other industries. I mention this for the 
reason that some enthusiastic advocates of ‘‘after the war settlement,” 
sincerely, no doubt, advise the establishment of new manufacturing 
industries as a Supreme remedy. It would appear, however, that the 
expansion of agriculture is the direction where most of the energy may 
well be directed, and the progress here will in turn furnish the ne- 
cessary requisite, which, supplemented by capital, expenditure under 
organized direction will lead to a profitable enlargement of all other 
manufacturing lines. 


I assume that the salutatory effect of such a condition of settle- 
ment in alleviating municipal disabilities, in assisting general develop- 
ment, in contributing to production of wealth to meet war losses, the 
stimulus to manufacturing industry, and more expecially the oppor- 
tunities afforded to employ the returned soldier and others, is sufficient 
evidence to secure agreement on its desirability. 


: Its realization, however, is a problem of some magnitude, attended 
with complications, and will require a carefully arranged co-operative 
scheme on the part of all interested and responsible bodies. A com- 
pleted plan includes:— , 

(1) A means of making the lands avilable for settlement. 

(2) Preparation of the district for settlement. 

(3) Selection, classification and location of settlers. 

(4) The extension of municipal administration to the district. 


istic ornate capable of the phenomenal production character- 

west. Many of them are already furnished with 
railway accommodation. They are in the ownership of railway and land 
corporations and private individuals. They are all for sale, and, to make 
them an area permanently available, on advantageous terms, to the 
intending settlers, it will be necessary, as a part of an organized plan, to 
renationalize them as far as practicable. This suggests a large under- 
taking to completely accomplish, which would require radical measures 
on the part of our highest authority. I have, however, reason to believe 
that, without any variation of trade customs, sufficient of these lands 
can be made available for occupation on terms embodying settlement 
duties to successfully carry out a comprehensive plan of western settle- 
ment and development. 

It must not be suggested that the policy of inviting immigrants to 
settle on the homestead lands still available should be abandoned, but 
that the policy be enlarged to include an invitation to the intending 
settler to occupy, on reasonable terms, the vacant lands along the rail- 
ways and in the other districts, much of which is already partially 
occupied. 

We must be prepared, however, to deal with these homesteaders, 
who are lured by the offer of free land to go beyond settlement, beyond 
railway accommodation and beyond all community comforts, and wait 
for a longer or shorter period for the conveniences that municipal 
organization will eventually furnish. 
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If such persons were permitted to exchange on an equitable basis 
their homesteads before they located, for land where all the advantages 
enjoyed by a settled community are ready to step-into, and their settle- 
ment duties completed on the land taken in exchange, I have no doubt 
many such would be diverted from what is often, for several years, a life 
of comparative uselessness for themselves, their families and their 
ene to one of immediate prosperity, contentment and useful citizen- 
ship. 

When the inside lands are all occupied, railway extension, civic 
improvements and colonization could profitably travel hand in hand to 
the adjoining new territory, each contributing its part in converting it in 
turn into a productive district and organized community. 


__ It is no longer considered sufficient, in order to secure a desirable 
citizen, to accept his homestead entry only. Some district preparation is 
surely desirable and a reasonable supply of municipal conveniences 
furnished on his arrival. 


This field may be considered too remote for the function of a 
Town Planning Commission, but I would point out that there is here an 
important work yet unassigned to any authority. While it is certainly 
true that the incredible production qualities of our grain growing 
districts have generaly soon changed a pioneer settlement of home- 
steaders into a community of well-to-do farmers, preparation for their 
arrival and wise direction in making their location would have eliminated 
some of their early inconveniences by securing a more orderly settle- 
ment and an easier and more effective municipal administation. 


I need not dwell on the source of supply of people. We assume that 
the returned soldiers, those released from other war activites, and the 
supply from the various immigration agencies will be requisite. 

_Our policy of colonization will not appear to me to be complete 
until a measure of care is exercised in classifying those who come to 
these provinces as their adopted country. Sound and sympathetic 
advice will very materially assist in reaching a decision that will lead to 
a greater degree of success in occupation. Failure to succeed in the 
west cannot, in justice, be ascribed to the country, and with a moderate 
degree of community preparation, and unprejudiced direction, reports 
of failure on the part of those who embark on western residence will be 
reduced to a negligible quantity. 


The elimination of the pioneer feature of settlement after this 
manner is perhaps too Utopian and embodies too great a departure from 
the lines of policy pursued in the past to hope for its full adoption, at 
once, and yet all the elements will be ready to be mobilized. A large 
population will be seeking residence; the most productive soil in large 
quantites on the globe invites occupation and tillage, and all public 
bodies recognize the problem. The solution, therefore, depends upon a 
sympathetic and active co-operation of all those in authority, and, with 
the assistance of the capable societies represented at this Convention, 
and other auxillary bodies, a full measure of the several practical benefits 
indicated may confidently be predicted. 
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MUNICIPAL FINANCE AND ADMINISTRATION* 
BY 


C. J. Yoratu, A.M.I.C.E., A.M. Can. Soc. C.E. 
$ City Commissioner, Saskatoon 


URING the last few years, more particularly those of the financial 
depression prior to and immediately following the outbreak of 
war, a new Civic interest has been awakened amongst taxpayers 

_ throughout the Dominion, with the result that expenditures, both 
current and capital, have been greatly curtailed. 

As a result of good crops, the high prices obtained for same, and an 
enormous increase in trade, as evidenced by the fact that an adverse 
trade balance of $171,748,000 before the war has been changed into a 
favourable trade balance last year of $318,366,706, the financial con- 
dition of many of our municipalities has greatly improved. This satis- 
factory state of affairs has revived or is reviving the optimistic feelings 
of the past, which may result in the renewal of extravagant municipal 
expenditures, and it is well to remind those responsible for civic govern- 
ment that for some time to come only expenditures which are absolutely 
necessary for maintaining public services in an efficient condition should 
be undertaken. : 

It should be remembered that as a result of the war, the Dominion 
debt will, in all probability, be seven to ten times as great as it was 
before the war; that very large annual appropriations will in future have 
to be made for the payment of pensions, disability allowances, voca- 
tional training, etc., etc.; and that in all probability for the next few 
years the present very favorable trade balance will be considerably 
affected, all of which will result in greatly increased Dominion taxation. 

Fora population of eight millions we are avery much over-governed 
people, and in addition to Dominion and local taxation, heavy pro- 
vincial taxes must be paid for the upkeep of Provincial governments. 
It is therefore all the more necessary why good efficient local govern- 
ment must be insisted upon and obtained. 


Ph yeahs the war the debts of municipalities exceeded the combined 
ebt of the Dominion and the provinces, so that it will be realized, in 
order to effect true economical development of the Dominion, it is first 
necessary to give attention to the individual units responsible for a very 
great part, if not the greater part, of the country’s taxation, i.e., the 
local authorities. 

The debts of municipalities have been increasing at an alarming 
rate and, if investigated, the cause is chiefly attributable to the following: 
(1) Lack of foresight in the planning of public works. 

(2) siophazare development of the community in the interests of ward 
politics. 

(3) Lack of municipal experience of those responsible for local govern- 
ment. 

(4) Lack of experienced supervision and control by the Dominion or 
Provincial governments. 


*Extract from Paper read at National Conference of Civic Improvement League 
of Canada, held at Winnipeg, May 28-30, 1917. 
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(5) Increase in municipal ownership of public utilities. 


(6) Lack of a proper plan and scheme for the development of the town 
or city. 


(7) Creation of a debt to pay the cost of local improvements. 


The above reasons generally apply, but the following additional 
reasons should be mentioned as the cause for the very large increase in 
the debts of Western Canadian cities. 

(8) Lack of proper control both by the local authorities and the Pro- 
vincial government in the subdivision of land into bole and 
blocks. 

(9) After allowing the indiscriminate subdivision of land, the Adoption 
of a system of taxation by local authorities which encouraged 
or almost compelled owners to develop their property regard- 
less of the normal demand for improvements. 

(10) The extension of public utilities to serve outside subdivisions when 
the prospective revenue would not be sufficient to meet the 
fixed charges upon the expenditure involved. 

It will be realized, from the following statement of the per capita 
debt of some of the principal Canadian cities, compared with cities of 
the United States and Great Britain, how important it is in the best 
interests of the Dominion that the municipal system be immediately 
overhauled and controlled or guided. 


General debenture | Less public utilities 


Name of city debt* debt 
per capita per capita 

Halifax: 24.72.07. 8420. ee $108 $71 
St. JObn:<...80.aeeeeee 71 11 
Montreal... «.ccsac1etsten 160 
‘Toronto; 4.) ob ae ee eee 150 84 
Ottawa ok. ose. cee 96 57 
Winniper. ...724. sehen 129 40 
Regina ic; #64454 cee 313 130 
Saskatooiu..-4345.0n eee 290 150 
Calgary... .«,3.s..04meeeee 242 100 
Edmonton.«... i.t%ch tse 359 170 
Vancouver: .2.24....8ovas 265 218 
Victoria. ..ot/s..ne eee 245 145 


*After deducting sinking fund and property owners’ share of local improvements, 
but including debt of public utilities. 

The average debt of the larger cities in the United States is slightly 
over $40, and of the larger cities in Great Britain $120 per capita. 

The principal reasons why, in the majority of cases, the per capita 
debt of Canadian cities, more particularly those in Western Canada, is 
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so much greater than that of cities in the United States and Great 


Britain are:— 
I.—The public ownership of electric light and power plants, 
street railways, waterworks, etc. 
II.—The creation of debt to pay for public improvements, such 
as street paving, sidewalks, sewers and drainage. 


> 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP RESPONSIBLE FOR INCREASED DEBT 


_ The advisability of cities owning and operating their own utilities 
is a very much debated question, and it is doubtful if ownership provides 
better service when compared with that given by private enterprise. 
There is no question that public ownership increases a local authority’s 
debt and liabilities to a considerable extent, as shown by the above 
figures, when compared with cities of the United States. When a utility 
is municipally owned it is liable to be exploited for local political reasons, 
and its policy is in the large majority of cases guided by inexperienced 
administrators. Another objection to municipal ownership is that once 
a debt is incurred it has to be carried to maturity, no matter if the 
particular plant in connection with such a utility is rendered obsolete by 
subsequent invention or improved methods and practice. , 
ea ppertance, the fexample of the street railway with fixed 
Council (England) Hane aR erground cables. The London County 
parchase and pee de tse a pepieel debt of over $50,000,000 in the 
eters st had ton O° electric street railways when very shortly 
ad to meet the competition of improved motor buses. 


mobile method of rapid means of it wi 
t “i : < 
of the street railway. Paik Ske are ee RPA HO 


it note pouty, 1s owned by a private company one of the risks which 
petition dé at of improved up-to-date competition, and if such a com- 
€s arise the company is wound up and a fresh start is made. 


Some time before the war accordin ica 
: ; t a g to the Municipal Year Book, 
Saeed eee si that in Great Britain, out of 184 principal municipally 
of $5 635.000 © ings, with a capital investment of $140,000,000, a profit 
eden iis was realised. Of this profit five millions was produced by 

c y col cen and the remaining $635,000 was credited to 164 under- 
takings with $75,000,000 capital, thus showing a return of less than one 
per cent. Of these, however, 69 undertakings, representing $15,000,000 
capital outlay, showed a net annual loss of $350,000. Compared with 
this showing 60 private. companies in Great Britain, with a capital of 
$85,000,000, yielded a profit of $10,000,000, or 1134 per cent. 

If public ownership is decided upon as necessary in the best in- 
terests of the general public, then it must be conceded also that in the 
best interests of the municipalities and the country that such utilities 
must be conducted and administered upon proper business principles. 
This can only be done by experienced employees and management. It is 
submitted, however, that the best public service would be obtained from 
private ownership if operated upon a co-partnership basis, that is, by 
allowing the employees to participate in a share of the profits. 
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LocaL IMPROVEMENT DEBT SHOULD Not BE CREATED 
a By LocaLt AUTHORITIES © ; 


A considerable part of the debt of Canadian cities is represented by 
money expénded upon local improvements, such as paving, sidewalks, 
drainage, etc. The proportion to be charged to the general taxpayers and 
the owners of the property immediately benefited varies considerably 
throughout the Dominion; the total, however, so expended is usually 
considered as part of the city debt, although the sinking fund and 
interest on the amount expended as the properties’-share is specially 
levied against the properties with a frontage to the street improved. 


In making debt comparisons of cities in Canada, Great Britain and 
the United States regard must be given to this fact, as in the two latter 
countries local improvements such as have been described are made by 
the local authorities at the cost of the adjoining property owners, #.e., 
the total cost of paving a street, laying sidewalks, constructing drainage, 
etc., when completed, is immediately charged against the property 
owners fronting upon the street so improved; thereby making the cost of 
street improvements part of the capital expenditure of the individual 
property owner instead of the local authority. 


The local improvement procedure adopted in the United States and 
Great Britain is very much to be preferred to the system adopted in 
Canada, as the cost of such improvements spread over the individual 
owners of lots is comparatively small and does not add materially to the 
cost of the improvements erected on their own property. ; 


_ Another considerable advantage in charging the total cost of local 
improvement against the property owner immediately after it has been 
completed is that it deters an owner from clamouring for improvements 
until he has improved his own property; whereas under our system in 
Canada the speculative holder of land clamours for improvements, as 
he has no objection to paying, for a year or two, the small annual charge 
of sinking fund and interest if, by virtue of the improvements, the value 
of his property is enhanced and his chances of selling same have con- 
siderably improved. 


The practice of charging expenditures to a loan is carried to such 
extremes by some cities that even the cost of sewer, drain and water 
connections is spread over a period of thirty years. When methods such 
as these are adopted it is little wonder that the debts of Canadian cities 
compare so unfavorably with debts of other countries. 


. 


The concluding part of Mr. Yorath’s paper will. appear in next 
issue. 
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A PRACTICAL TOWNSHIP SETTLEMENT PLAN 
BY A 
W. A. Beco, D.L:S., S.L.S. 


HE essential features of any improved plan to further land settle- 

ment in the northern parts of the provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan 

and Manitoba must be (1) Suitability of the shape and size of the 
lots and suitability of the road system to a topography described as 
rolling land, heavily wooded and broken with lakes, marshes and streams; 
(2) adaptibility to the existing systems of survey and methods of in-_ 
dexing and describing land; (3) establishment of a community or settle- 
ment centre whereby the man with a trade or business, upon which the 
homesteaders are dependent, might secure sufficient land and an oppor- 
tunity to practise his trade concurrently with the settlement of the 
township. 


extreme. It is proposed to show that th i 

F : F e scheme could be applied to any 
ae Baup plan in the third or fourth system of survey for Dominion lands 
Whi 1S sae Bh he but not yet entered upon for settlement, and 
wit 2 month or so a new township plan, in accordance with the scheme, 


Two chief and radical changes are 

: \ t proposed, namely, (1) Where not 
peeecaetnt ae the topography, the ipis for mee ret purposes will 

e rie y 80 chains by 20 chains and may be laid out fronting either 
hort , south, east or west, depending on the road system; (2) the roads 
will not be laid out according to a set system but will be located by an 
engineer after the survey by the Topographical Surveys Branch and after 
a thorough and personal Investigation of the topography. This implies 
that the road allowances, now reserved from the sections, will be in- 
cluded within the area of the lots or quarter sections, and a general 
reservation of 3 per cent of the area of each allotment will be reserved 
from the patent for road purposes. 


It is not the writer's intention to reproduce the many arguments 
already advanced by many able men in favor of a changed system. 
Favourable opinion has been aroused. It is felt rather that an explanation 
of a method of arriving at the desired result might remove the appre- 
hension and attitude of doubt with which any changes affecting land 
settlement is viewed. 


PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION 
The Dominion land surveyor, during the progress of a township 


survey, makes careful note of all the topography encountered on the 
surveyed lines, but only when large lakes or rivers are to be traversed 


Svorvalup Xe vey t: 
" 
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s within the interior of any section. 
from the surveyor’s field notes could 
erning the topography than is now 


does he map the physical feature: 


Notwithstanding, a map prepared 
show much more information conc 


A PRACTICAL TOWNSHIP SETTLEMENT PLAN 


of the, Third] Meridian,~ 


7’ 


Saskatchewan 


wnship 63, Range 20, west 
Scale, 100 chains to an inch 


Adapted to the Topography of To 
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J 
shown upon the authorized township plan. The first step after the 
survey of the township would be the preparation of a plan showing the 
topography as fully as possible. ; 

It is proposed that an engineer, experienced in road location, should 
make a two or three weeks’ investigation in the township. He would 
require a topographical map, barometer and prismatic compass, and 
such assistants and transport as would enable him to move rapidly about 
in unsettled districts. The first duty of the engineer would be to make 
himself fully acquainted with the main topographical features. It would 
be necessary to be fully informed also with regard to the conditions in 
the townships immediately adjoining, the nearest improved roads and 
main trails. He would then be in a position to prepare a draft plan of the 
settlement. 

PLAN OF SETTLEMENT 


The selection of a suitable site for a community, centre would be the 
first step. The requisites of the location would be dry ground, a satis- 
factory water supply and a central position on two or more main routes 
through the township. The engineer would then locate on the plan the 
Reiko: of the oe roads and a sufficient number of 
: 3 ovice access to every lot. By examining the plan accompany- 
ing the text it will be noticed that, in delet to devise a vuitable oad ie 
tem, it will be necessary to depart from the lot boundaries in some 
aaa me will be possible, however, by having four lots rather than 
dividing any Ie have more choice in the location of the roads without 

The division of the sections into lots or quarters will require to be 
eae a Senos with the location of the main roads mi laterals. 
eoatace ae sible, as is shown upon the plan, to divide the sections so as 

p! e wet or broken land at the rear of the lots, and have as many 
as pate homesteads fronting on one mile of road. 
ee. Peters Paes consideration economy in road construction, safety 

tt tip eng Continuous clearings and the possible im ment in 
social life, it must be admitted th + eoan 
aver the present system, Th at the foregoing has great advantages 
about-onecthint er the 2 ile aera reduction in road mileage would be 
ainder the thirdsaverenh op anes e road allowances in the townships 

; aoe Pee the draft plan of the roads and lots, the engineer 

would probably require to make further detailed examinations of the 
proposed road locations and make revisions. Before leaving the ground, 
however, his plan should be complete. It would not be necessary for him 
to actually survey and post the roads and lot boundaries. He would 
probably show certain locations, knowing that the direct line could not 
be followed and that a winding side-hill road would be required. The 
survey of these roads and the lot corners could be proceeded with at a 
later date when settlement had proceeded and the construction of the 
road had become necessary. The present system requires the survey of a 
large number of new roads and diversions from the road allowances on 
account of the useless location of the latter. The scheme of prior in- 
vestigation before establishing the location would obviate the need of 
very many road surveys. 
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PLAN OF A VILLAGE COMMUNITY CENTRE BY H. B. & L. A. DUNNINGTON-GRUBB. 


REFERENCE:—1, Concert hall; 2, young men’s club; 3, bank; 4, moving picture 
theatre; 5, inn; 6, town hall; 7, vicarage; 8, church; 9, teacher's residence; 10, school; 
11, department store; 12, post office; 13, creamery; 14, bakery; 15, blacksmith and 
carpenter shop;/16, garage; 17, granary and storage; 18, elevator and chopping mill; 
19, saw and rossing mill; 20, central heating plant; 21, greenhouses. 
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The act of recording the plan prepared by the engineer could be 
made to automatically reserve the approximate area of the proposed 
roads from the lots affected, and define the same as public roads. The 
title to the road could be transferred to the Crown in the right of the 
province when the position of the road had been definitely decided upon 
by the muncipal authorities. 

Where such a plan was based on the third system of survey, it would 
be found that the lot areas would be normally 160 acres, but, that a few 
lots would contain 165, 164 or 161 acres according to location. This 
inequality might be disposed of by charging a nominal sum for any 
acreage over 160 acres at the time of securing the patent. 


THE CoMMUNITY CENTRE 


The present system of land settlement provides for only one class, 
viz., the agriculturalist, yet the homesteader is very dependent on mer- 
chants and certain trades. Railway companies may establish a townsite 
in an area of Crown lands, by purchasing the same. The homesteader can 
not dispose of his land, however, until he has secured his patent. The 
result is that no communities are established excepting at points on a 
railroad, which may be 50 to 100 miles from the homesteader for a con- 
Eamets of ene. ri condition is a great disadvantage to the 

; ularly in the 

constructive wey at rst two or three years, when he has so much 
t is suggested that title be given to small lots in the community 
entre on condition only of residence or the establishment of a business. 
or areas of 5 or 10 acres and over, the conditions be the practise of a 
trade or business as blacksmith, carpenter, butcher, etc. For areas of 40 
or 80 acres, the conditions be similar to the homestead regulations but a 
Pie Ge, shorter period of time in which to fulfil duties and secure 
ae ey sone barca) should be granted to a family in the community 
Sinai Hp parce could be sold or subdivided until all the available 
ments had been occupied. A sufficient area should be reserved in 


each community centre for munici ildi 
[ for pal buildings and parks, the latter 
taking the form of a municipal forest reserve. J E 


FLEXIBILITY OF THE SCHEME 


In our northern heritage some areas of open prairie are met with in 
the timbered districts. The plan proposed ready adaptable to cover 
such areas. The prairie lands could be laid off in quarter sections without 
changing the procedure. In the wooded area, in some cases, as indicated 
on the plan, the manner in which a section is divided by a valley or 
stream might make it preferable to quarter the section in the usual 
manner. Flexibility without complexity is one of the chief features of the 
proposed land settlement plan. 


_ However, you’re my man, you've seen the world— 
The beauty and the wonder and the power, ——— 
_ The shapes of things, their colours, lights and shades, 
| Changes, surprises,—and God made it all !— 
| For what ? Do you feel thankful, ay or no, ~~ 
| For this fair town’s face, yonder river’s line, 


| The mountains round it and the sky above, 

_ Much more the figures of man, woman, child, - 
These are the frame to? What's it all about ? 
To be passed over, despised ? or dwelt upon, 
Wondered at? oh, this last of course !—you say 
But why not do as well as say ? 


_ Browning—Fra Lippo Lippi. 
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